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A BEHAVIORISTIC VIEW OF PURPOSE 


W HERE matters of fact are in question it is normally the office 

of the philosopher to trace the broader outlines of accepted 
fact rather than to contribute new items of fact. The features of 
human nature which have recently been assembled by psychology, 
and particularly the newer facts which have been brought to light 
by behavioristic and psychiatric observers have already begun to 
compose a physiognomy. For the first time since the moralists 
and theologians divided the soul from the body, man is beginning 
to find a place in nature without being stripped of his most dis- 
tinctive characteristics. He has begun to move about on the sur- 
face of the planet while still retaining possession of his faculties. 
This achievement is due primarily to that general psychological 
tendency which has acquired the name of behaviorism from one of 
its particular and recent manifestations. Behaviorism in the gen- 
eralized sense is simply a return to the original Aristotelian view 
that mind and body are related as activity and organ. Expressed 
in more modern terms this means that the mental life consists of 
those performances of an organism that immediately involve the 
exercise of its nervous system. The difference between psychology 
and physiology ceases to be a difference of subject-matter, like the 
difference between entomology and ornithology, where each deals 
exhaustively and exclusively with a class of objects; and becomes a 
difference of method and approach like that between chemistry and 
physics, where two sciences deal with interpenetrating type-com- 
plexes which contain common elements and are found in the same 
objects. Psychology deals with the grosser facts of organic behavior, 
and particularly with those external and internal adjustments by 
which the organism acts as a unit, while physiology deals with the 
more elementary constituent processes, such as metabolism or the 
hervous impulse. But in so far as psychology divides the organism 
it approaches physiology, and in so far as physiology integrates 
the organism it approaches psychology. 

There is at present another difference that is likely in the near 
future to be obliterated. The nervous system of a highly developed 
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organism plays a double réle. Or, as it is more commonly ex. 
pressed, there are two nervous systems, the cerebro-spinal or central 
system, and the autonomic system. The former regulates the 
organism’s external affairs and the latter its internal affairs. Now 
it is customary for psychology to concern itself primarily with the 
former, leaving the latter to physiology. In other words psychology 
views behavior as a commerce of the organism with its environment, 
in which the organism imports stimuli and exports acts. The 
eentral nervous system receives stimuli at the peripheral sense- 
organs and delivers acts at the skeletal muscles. It has also its 
executive offices in which a record is kept of all such transactions, 
and in which the rate and the form of exchange are determined, 
Meanwhile the autonomic nervous system is supposed to keep the 
plant in repair and supply the fuel. But as in most forms of busi- 
ness, it is difficult to draw any sharp line between up-keep and 
out-put. Certainly if the reserves of the human organism are 
seriously depleted, or if the machinery breaks down, all hands are 
called upon to repair the damage and for a time no other business 
is transacted. Indeed the executives would appear to be con- 
stantly in receipt of reports on the condition of the plant and 
largely to be governed in their policy by what is reported. There 
is much to be said even for the view that the care of the plant was 
originally the sole object of the business and that its commercial 
transactions developed out of the need for fuel. This is the view, 
now strongly supported,: that the central nervous system is an out- 
growth of the autonomic system. In any case from what we now 
know about emotion, and what we have always known, but have 
not yet succeeded in understanding, about feeling, it is evident that 
a powerful influence is exerted on the organism’s behavior by the 


whole internal economy, including the glands of internal secretion : 


as well as the major nutritive, respiratory and circulatory processes. 

Waiving this last consideration for the present, let us return 
to that view of the organism which is defined by the functions of the 
central nervous system. The organism is on the plane of moving 
bodies and physical forces, where it is elbowed and trodden by all 
elements, but where it gives as good as it gets. Where does the 
‘‘mind’’ fit into such a picture, and where the will and the reason? 
Somewhere, evidently, between the stimulus and the act. If you 
ask a man a question and get an answer, his mind has been at work 
between the question and the answer, between the sound waves 
which impinged on his auditory nerve and those which emanated 
from his vocal organs. From your standpoint as an untrained ob- 
server there is a hiatus. You put in your question and you wait 


1 Cf. e.g., Kempf, The Autonomic System and the Personality. 
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A BEHAVIORISTIC VIEW OF PURPOSE 87 
for your answer. If you are an introspective psychologist you ask 
another question, and get another answer. If you are a behavior- 
ist you follow the stimulus towards its destination and the act 
towards its source until they meet and the gap is closed. If you 
are an introspectionist you regard the mind as something that 
supervenes, or hovers about the hiatus. If you are a behaviorist 
you regard the mind as something that intervenes as an are or 
circuit of the general causal nexus. When so regarded the mind 
appears as a physical complex which receives, transmits, converts 
and gives out physical influences, and which is constantly changing 
its external and internal adjustments in consequence of its 
activities. 

The elementary unit of conduct or behavior on the part of 
organisms having such a structure will be a movement induced by 
| a stimulus. The specific character of the act will lie in its having 
, effected just that movement in consequence of just that stimulus; 
and the characteristic property or state of such a mind will lie in 
the arrangement of parts conditioning such an act. An act of 

mind will be a response; and a state of mind will be a disposition 





1 to respond. 

, Now many will object that this is to leave out ‘‘consciousness.”’ 
5 But what is this ‘‘consciousness’’ we are under obligation to include 
| —is it a datum or a theory? It was once said that psychology omitted 


the soul. And so it did, in so far as the term ‘‘soul’’ was the 
4 name for a theory formulated in theology or ‘‘rational’’ psychology. 


y But psychology never deliberately neglected any of the facts or 
e problems lying within the field of the mental life of man; and as 
t a result of omitting the older theory of the soul it reached a very 
e much better understanding of the actual mode of existence in ques- 
n tion. No one would now think of conceiving the soul as a simple, 
ma: indivisible and incorruptible static entity, or as a naked act of pure 
n reason. In every philosophy the soul is now a process; or a flow- 
he ing, and more or less complexly organized, experience. When, 
ig therefore, we say the soul is lost, what we really mean is that a 
ill theory is more or less obsolete, as a result of its having been suc- 
he cessfully ignored. The soul as an existent fact having a nature and 
no an explanation, is not lost, but found. 

ou Now something of this same outcome may with reasonable safety 
rk be predicted in the case of ‘‘consciousness.’’ If a behaviorist be 
703 enlightened he will have no intention of omitting any facts, but 
ed only of abandoning a theory which he believes has proved unsatis- 
ob- factory. He does not abandon consciousness, but the introspective 
ait theory of consciousness. This consists in taking the data of intro- 


spective analysis as the ultimate constituents of the mental life, the 
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units which in their own peculiar aggregations and sequences com- 
pose mind. Psychophysical parallelism and atomic sensationalism 
are developments of this theory, and are evidences of its weakness, 
It has in fact never worked. The most illuminating things that 
psychology has said have been said when it has allowed itself liberties 

with this theory, and introduced as much of the outlying physical 

and organic field as proved convenient. The behaviorist has em- 

phasized the failure of the introspective theory to yield results com- 

parable to those obtained in kindred sciences, and proposes to try 

another. He does not deny or intend to neglect any of the data of 

introspection. He merely believes that this is not the best place to 

begin, because the introspecting mind is a peculiarly complex form / 
of the mental life. He regards an animal reflex or habit as a more 

elementary mental phenomenon than an introspectively discrimi- 

nated sensory intensity.2 He believes that introspection does not 

present mind as such, or characteristic mental phenomena or 

events; but that it may present pretty much any subject-matter, 

such as parts of physical nature within or without the organism. ' 
Beginning with any experience, introspection suspends further ex- 

ploration and becomes more attentively observant of what was first 

in this way circumscribed. Features are now discriminated which 

were not at first noticed; and construed as a test of capacity, this 

doubtless indicates how many items of the physical world the human 

mind ean discriminate. But the mental part of it should then be 

looked for not in what is discriminated, but rather in the act of 

discrimination. And since this is a relatively complex case of 

mental action it would appear to be the part of prudence to begin 

with some simpler act, such as the reflex. The behaviorist concedes 

that introspection and all its works must find a place in any com- 

prehensive and adequate view of mind. When they do find their 

place they will perhaps have lost their present outlines, because of 

having been broken up and redistributed. But in so far as the new 

theory is more successful than the old, consciousness as a group of 

facts, as something that exists and happens, will have been found 

and not lost.® 


2 For an admirable discussion of this question and a behavioristic interpre- 
tation of sensation, cf. G. A, De Laguna: ‘‘Sensation and Perception,’’ this 
JOURNAL, 1916, Vol. XIII., pp. 533, 617. 

8 The behaviorists would hope, incidentally, to rescue consciousness from the 
hands of its parallelistic friends who in proportion as they insist upon its mental 
purity find themselves compelled to admit its causal impotence. Thus Professor 
H. C. Warren is driven by the very rigor of his scientific method to conclude 
that ‘‘To say that we are ‘conscious of the performance’ of the act does not add 
to the explanation of the physical changes which occur, nor does ‘lapse of con- 
sciousness’ add to the explanation of inappropriate reactions’’ (‘‘The Mechan- 
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The failure of the introspective theory of consciousness has been 
most pronounced in the region of the will and the affections, in other 
words, in that department of human nature where there is now the 
greatest demand for light. That the introspective method should 
tend to a reduction of the mental life to sense-data is perhaps evi- 
dence if its being at bottom only an analysis of objects of cognition. 
In any case the failure of introspection to give any satisfactory 
account of feeling, desire, will, and conation does not admit of 
doubt. The dubious feelings of ‘‘pleasantness’’ and ‘‘unpleasant- 
ness,’’ which if they are a unique species of introspective data ought 
to be indubitable, are held by some to be simple sensations, by others 
to be fusions of organic sensations, and by others to be acts or 
‘‘attitudes’’ of liking and disliking. The notion of a feeling ele- 
ment serves for the present only to prevent opinion from swinging 
either towards a consistent sensationalism, or towards a consistent 
activism. The former would obliterate the distinction between cog- 
nition and motor-affection; the latter would involve the abandon- 
ment of the introspective method. 

Meanwhile, wherever accounts of the motor-affective life pre- 
serve anything distinctive and peculiar, they incorporate something 
of the movement and action of the physical organism. The basic 
antithesis of favor and disfavor, which is said to distinguish active 
feelings, is an echo of the antithesis between positive and negative 
reactions.* Desire viewed introspectively can never be anything 
but a combination of ideas and feelings. A. Meinong and other 
exponents of the introspective method have seen the difficulty of 
accounting in these terms for actual dynamic differences, such as 
that between desiring a thing and liking to think of it, or that 
between real desire and the sham-desire characteristic of play and 
esthetic detachment. But being an introspectionist, Meinong can 
not follow up the method of common sense and refine the evident 
differences of behavior and functional adjustment, but must simply 
invent ad hoc such entities as the Annahme, Phantasiegefiihl and 
Wissensgefiihl. C. V. Ehrenfels makes a truly heroic effort to 
ies of Intelligence,’ Philos. Rev., 1917, Vol. 26, p. 617). The better course 
would be so to interpret ‘‘consciousness’’ of the performance as to enable it to 
take its place among the determining conditions of the performance; that is to 
construe consciousness dynamically from the outset. 

4 This appears to me to be the case, for example, with Schwarz’s conception 
of Gefallen as distinguished from Gefiihl. Cf. his Gliick und Sittlichkeit, Halle, 
1902. I do not deny the common opinion that the animistic view of nature is a 
projection into external objects of the experience of conation, but I do affirm 
that what is so projected is now understood to be mainly if not wholly an ex- 


perience of bodily action. 
5 Cf. Ueber Annahmen, 1902, passim. 
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define desire introspectively, and after observing that there is here 
no unique psychical element, proposes a peculiarly complicated com- 
bination of ideas and feelings. ‘‘Was wir Begehren nennen, ist 
nichts anderes als die—eine relative Gliicksforderung begriindende 
—Vorstellung von der Ein—oder Ausschaltung irgend eines Objectes 
in das oder aus dem Causalgewebe wm das Centrum der gegen- 
wirtigen concreten Ichvorstellung.’’® Waiving all doubts as to the 
introspective correctness of this description, it is to be noted that in 
so far as it remains rigorously introspective it fails to provide for 
the dynamic aspect of desire. The impelling force of desire is sup- 
posed to lie in feeling, in Gliicksférderung. Since it is not clear 
whether Ehrenfels finds the distinctive feature of desire to lie in 
the possession of the mind by the idea, or in the tendency of the 
idea to be realized in fact, let us consider both cases. An idea of 
the creation or annihilation of an object enters the mind and keeps 
its place there whenever the subject in question would otherwise 
feel worse. But this less agreeable alternative never becomes an 
introspective datum, and Ehrenfels thus virtually explains desire in 
terms of the way the subject in question is disposed to feel. Or, let 
us suppose desire to be the tendency of the idea to be realized in 
fact. As Ehrenfels describes it, this means that an idea not only 
enters the mind and holds its place therein by virtue of its relatively 
agreeable character, but is superseded by a succession of ideas each 
of which in turn more nearly approximates the actuality of an ob- 
ject at first only remotely represented in idea. Thus the kinesthe- 
tic images of the bodily movements which immediately cause the ob- 
ject’s actuality take the place of the first bare supposition of its 
actuality, and the process will culminate in the perception of the 
actuality as an acomplished fact. But how does Gliicksforderung 
account for this succession? Again we can only say that if each step 
in this progressive realization had not been taken when it was taken 
the subject would have been less pleased than he was. The line 
from the idea to its realization is the line of most possible pleasure 
under the circumstances. But this only establishes a hypothetical 
concurrence of pleasure with realization. The pleasures themselves 
evidently do not account for the realization. They must themselves, 
along with the realization, be explained in terms of some tendency 
or disposition for which introspection has no eye. Desire is a state 
of mind with reference to an object such that the mind ‘‘won’t be 
happy till it gets’’ the object. But to explain such a state of mind, 
or even to describe it in the sense of assembling the facts that out- 


6 System der Werttheorie, 1897, I., pp. 248-249. 
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line and block it off, it is necessary to deal with the organism and 
the environment in their round physical dimensions.’ 

As to will, Miinsterberg’s reduction of this to such terms as der 
Wahrnehmung des erreichten Effektes die Vorstellung desselben 
vorangeht,® perfectly illustrates the extent to which introspection ~ 
forces its subject-matter into the cognitive form, or endeavors to 
make up the whole of will by piecing together its cognitive shreds 
and patches. Miinsterberg deserves credit for the vigorous con- 
sistency with which he adhered to introspection when he did em- 
ploy it, as well as for his recognition of the fact that the will when 
so regarded is not the real will at all.® 

As to conation or effort, introspective records seem to be confined 
mainly to sensations or feelings of conation or effort, these being 
first conceived in some physiological sense. Thus for Ehrenfels 
striving (streben) differs from willing through the presence of 
Bewegungsempfindungen or Anstrengungsempfindungen.” Stout 
speaks of a ‘‘mental striving,’’ which ‘‘tends to realize itself,’’ and 
of which the physiological correlate is ‘‘the tendency of a neural 
system to recover a relatively stable condition.’’ What, one may 
fairly ask, is the common meaning of ‘‘tendency’’ on the mental 
and the physiological sides? Or is the latter the real tendency and 
the former the feeling of it?* McDougall argues from the prin- 
ciple of parallelism that we are justified 





in assuming that the persistent striving towards its end which characterizes 
mental process and distinguishes instinctive behavior most clearly from mere 
reflex action, implies some such mode of experience as we call conative, the kind 
of experience which in its more developed forms is properly called desire or 
aversion, but which, in the blind form in which we sometimes have it and which 
is its usual form among the animals, is a mere impulse, or craving, or uneasy 
sense of want.12 


Reading this author’s account as a whole one can not but be 
convinced that he derives the structure of instinct altogether from 


its organic aspect, as when he says that ‘‘the innate psycho-physical 
: disposition, which is an instinct, may be regarded as consisting of 
! three corresponding parts, an afferent, a central, and a motor or 


efferent part, whose activities are the cognitive, the affective, and 


7 Ehrenfels himself frequently appeals to Gefiihlsdispositionen; e.g., op. cit., 
I., p. 41. For criticisms of Ehrenfels similar to that offered above, but having 
avery different moral, cf. Meinong: Uber Annahmen, 1902, pp, 293-296; W. M. 
Urban, Valuation, pp. 35-37. Cf. also Ehrenfels: op. cit., I., p. 251, note. 

8 Miinsterberg’s Willenshandlung, p. 88. 

9 Cf. Psychology and Life, 1899, p. 208. 

10 Op. cit., I., p. 221. 

11 Analytical Psychology, II., pp. 82, 83. 
12 W. McDougall: Social Psychology, p. 28. 
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the conative features respectively of the total instinctive process,’”* 
Similarly he says that every instance of instinctive behavior in. 
volves ‘‘a striving towards or away from’’ an object; and that in 
all instinctive behavior there is ‘‘a persistent striving towards the 
natural end of the process,’’ which is intensified by obstacles.* It 
is clear that neither the three-fold arrangement of instinct, in- 
volving the assignment of conation to the motor part, nor the direc- 
tion of conation as ‘‘towards’’ or ‘‘away from’’ an object, nor the 
persistence of the striving appear at all in the field of introspection. 
In other words, all the characteristics of conation are borrowed from 
the behavior of the organism, except what is comprised. under ‘‘feel- * 
ing of’’ or ‘‘consciousness.’’ What is really described is what one 
is conscious of when one is conscious of striving. It would seem 
reasonable, then, first to describe and explain striving as a general 
organic process, and then to discuss the further and necessarily 
ulterior question of the feeling or consciousness to which it gives 
rise.15 

The defects of parallelistic introspectionism are especially 
flagrant in the motor-affective field of the mental life. Almost 
every recent advance in this field has resulted from the more or 
less complete abandonment of the introspective method of descrip- 
tion and the parallelistic method of explanation. The most notable 
advance, an advance that has been accepted by the social sciences as 
well as by popular opinion, is the rejection of the once-classic cal- 
culating hedonism, the view that conduct is ruled by selfish pleasure- 
pan reasons..® The chief cause for the obsolescence of this view 
has been the resort to biological in place of introspective methods 
of explaining human conduct. Pleasure and pain are peculiarly 
introspective entities; and an introspective account of action tends, 
as we have seen, to place the whole burden of explanation on feel- 
ing. As to the selfish and calculating part of it, that evidently 
arose from the introspective method of asking an agent to explain 
his own conduct. Such a question is ambiguous, and is commonly 
construed by the subject interrogated as a demand for reasons by 
which to justify his conduct. In the ordinary run of conduct the 
best a man can say in defense of his conduct is that it is prudent, 

18 Ibid., p. 32. The italics are mine. 

14 Tbid., pp. 26, 27. The italics are mine. 
,  15It has sometimes been argued that desire, will, etc., must be complete in 
introspection because a subject may know infallibly that he is desiring, or will- 
ing without knowing anything about his bodily states. The argument has abso- 
lutely no force. Such knowledge is not infallible, nor is it entirely without bod- 
ily data. Furthermore there may be ‘‘infallible signs’’ which do not constitute 
either direct or complete experience of the event in question. Cf. B. Russell: 


‘¢On the Nature of Acquaintance,’’ Monist, 1914, XXITI., 184. 
1¢ Cf, G. Wallas, Human Nature and Politics, Ch. I. 
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that is conducive to his own satisfaction (which he is perfectly will- 
ing to call pleasure). 

This ‘‘key’’ to human conduct has now been exchanged for a 
new one, or for a whole set of keys of anew type. The first of these 
to be adopted was the unit-instinct, and the most recent is the ‘‘com- 
plex.’’*7 The unit-instinct made prominent by James, and at pres- 
ent exemplified in MecDougall’s widely read and widely quoted 
Social Psychology, is being questioned by psychologists at the same 
time that it is being very widely and uncritically adopted in sociol- 
ogy and economics.'* Meanwhile the influence of Freud has rapidly 
increased, and at the same time his fundamental conception of the 
‘‘libido’’ has been generalized to free it from an exclusively sexual 
meaning.’® The ‘‘complex’”’ has this advantage over the instinct, 
that it is not necessarily a genetic conception. It is true that ortho- 
dox Freudians trace all complexes to inherited and infantile eroti- 
cism. But in its generalized form the complex is essentially a pres- 
ent dynamic agency ; in Hart’s words, ‘‘a system of connected ideas, 
with a strong emotional tone, and a tendency to produce actions of 
a certain definite character.’”° A complex in this sense may be ap- 
pealed to for explanatory purposes without identifying that most 
doubtful and elusive line that divides what is original from what is 
acquired. 


But what have these two conceptions in common? Why may 
the instinct and the complex be said to be keys of the same type? 
In the first place, because both are essentially dispositions. They 
exist whether they are exercised or not. And when they are exer- 
cised they are activities, like circulation and respiration, describable 
in terms of characteristic organic and environmental changes, and 
not describable except in a most incomplete and misleading way, 


17 One hesitates to group ‘‘complex’’ and ‘‘sentiment’’ with ‘‘instincts,’’ 
‘‘purpose’’ and ‘‘ determining tendency’’ because the two former conceptions ap- 
pear to regard an object as the source of unity, whereas the latter emphasizes a 
dominant activity. It does appear to be possible to divide a man into his ‘‘ A- 
system’’ of responses, his ‘‘ B-system,’’ etc., or into ambitions, enterprises, prob- 
lems, etc., which will involve many objects. I believe, however, that the more 
these things are analyzed the more indistinguishable they become. In so far 
as my A-responses have unity, as for example my love of my friend, some one 
instinct or emotion has become dominant in my dealings with him, and pre- 
scribes what my other reactions shall be. In other words I have something like 
a purpose with reference to my friend. A purpose on the other hand has a 
unique reference to certain objects, perhaps to one object, which is the object of 
its culminating and ‘‘satisfying’’ activity. 

18 Cf. e.g., Th. Veblen: The Instinct of Workmanship, 1914; O. Tead: In- 
stincts in Industry, 1918; C. H. Parker: ‘‘ Motives in Economie Life,’’ Proc. of 
the Amer. Economics Assoc., 1917, pp. 212-231. 

19 Cf, e.g., Hart: Psychology of Insanity, 1912. 

20 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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in terms of introspective data. There are three possible ways of 

assigning a status to dispositions. Assuming that the mental is non- 

physical, and that dispositions are mental, they may be construed 

as belonging to an ‘‘unconscious’’ mental life. What this mental 

life is which is neither physical nor introspective no one has yet 

succeeded in making clear. And since every indication points to a 

physiological interpretation of dispositions, this conception of the 

‘‘unconscious’’ is as gratuitous as it is unintelligible. Seeing the 

force of this, one may conclude that since dispositions are physio- 

logical they are therefore not mental. Or, thirdly, accepting the be- 

havioristic version of mind, one may regard dispositions as both 

physical and mental: physical because consisting in certain physio- 

logical structures, mental because of the peculiar type of function ‘ 
or activity in which these structures are engaged. Instincts as a 

rule have been so interpreted largely because the conception was 

derived from the observation of animals, where mind has always in 

practise meant behavior. That complexes have not as a rule been 

so interpreted seems to be due to the fact that the Freudians have 

been primarily interested in the activities of the complex rather 

than in its structure and place in nature.” Of one thing they have 

been sure, namely that this fundamental mode of mind is not a 
datum of introspection. Their interpretation in physiological terms 

would not contradict any observed properties which they possess; 

while it would have the great advantage of removing them from an 
obscure and doubtful region where they may be the victims of loose 
speculation and popular superstition, to a well-defined and open 
region where they may be further illuminated by the observations 
of the associated sciences. 

The instinct and the complex are, then, first of all organic dis- 
positions, or systematic arrangements in the physical organism 
which condition specific modes of performance. There are further 
common characteristics. In each case there are stored energies and 
channels arranged in groups and patterns. These channels, like 
river beds, have the property of transmitting and guiding energy 
and also of drawing energy by their lower resistance. In each case 
there must be stimuli, that is, conditions external to the system in 
question which release its stored energies and set it going. The 
system must possess a peculiar susceptibility to such influences, like 
the explosive’s susceptibility to impacts or high temperatures. In 
each case the system tends to find expression in coordinated mus- 
cular changes usually causing a movement of the skeletal muscles 
and some change in external objects or in the relation of the organ- 


21For a physiological interpretation of complexes, cf. E. G, Holt, The 
Freudian Wish, 1915, pp. 3-99. 
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ism to them. Finally, in each case the system comes temporarily 
into possession of the organism as a whole, competing with other 
systems for the control of the common parts in which they overlap. 

Emphasizing their points of similarity we obtain the broad out- 
lines of a more fundamental conception, which they both exemplify 
and of which we may hope to find further exemplifications as well 
as improved and amplified statements. This more fundamental 
conception may perhaps best be termed set or determining tendency, 
a condition of the organism which qualifies and predisposes it to 
execute what Holt calls a specific ‘‘course of action,’’ when a 
specific exciting condition occurs. Within the general framework of 
this conception let us now look for an interpretation of those char- 
acteristic modes of behavior that are supposed to distinguish the 
normal adult of the human species, such as acting interestedly, pur- 
posely, or rationally. This inquiry should lead us to the center 
of the motor-affective life, and of the intellectual life in its bearing 
on conduct. Our results will at best be rude schematic approxima- 
tions. Science has not really penetrated into the wilderness of 
human nature. We are still camping on its frontiers or cruising 
off its coasts. But at such a time it is justifiable to make a hasty 
reconnaissance even though we may expect (and hope) that the maps 
we draw will soon be obsolete. 

Let us start with that state of a man in which he is said to be 
prepared for future action, or to have his plans made so far as con- 
cerns what he is himself to do. A good example is afforded by the 
chess player who has a series of moves ready in advance, or the 
foresighted housewife who has made up her mind what to cook for 
each successive meal for the coming week. Future responses are at 
least partially organized, and are held in reserve in the order of 
their appropriate stimuli. As each in turn is called into play the 
next in order moves into its place, just as in baseball the ‘‘batter-up’”’ 
moves towards the batter’s box, selects his bat and makes a few pre- 
liminary swings. While the serial order of prepared responses is 
not always as clear as this, something of the kind is a constant 
feature of human conduct. Immediately behind what I am doing 
now there is what I am going to do next, and behind that, successive 
lines of reserves which advance toward the front as my action un- 
folds. A similar situation must be supposed to exist when a re- 
sponse is only partially executed. A football player about to catch 
and run back a punt has the whole action outlined in advance. At 
the same time that he is watching the ball in its course through the 
air he is ready with neuro-muscular coordinations of the arms and 
legs to grasp the ball, ward off tacklers and run down the field. 
At any given instant in the course of this action some part of it is 
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being carried out, while other parts are carried as far forward as is 
possible without interference with that part which is being carried 
out. So far are these preparations carried that the organism is at 
the time incapable of doing anything else, and will if ‘‘over- 
anxious’’ carry the preparation too far, as when the running-re- 
sponse crowds the catching-response and causes the player to fumble 
the ball.??. 

We may say, then, that most human action instead of being 
born de novo at the moment of performance merely passes over 
from an implicit or partial state to an explicit or complete state. 
The organism is loaded and aimed, in short, before it is fired. ~ 
Or the organism is ordinarily in a state of being committed in 
advance of performance. These reserve responses must be sup- 
posed to possess an unqualified physiological existence, even though 
they are not in action and even though they should never be called 
into action. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the various forms 
which these may assume. They may be so related that the action 
of each provides the stimulus for the action of the next, in which 
case they are in some sense parts of one plan; or they may be corre- 
lated with successive stimuli externally and independently supplied, 
as when one is prepared for a sequence of probable contingencies. 

Now let us suppose such a reserve or partial response to be in the 
advanced stages of preparation and then to be checked through 
the non-appearance of the complementary stimulus or through some 
impediment. Either one of two things will happen. If there are 
other prepared responses for which the appropriate stimuli are 
present, the organism may go over to another course of action. If, 
however, the first course of action possesses a temporary monopoly 
of the energies of the organism, responses will occur which have the 
character of being auxiliary. These may assume the form of 
‘‘random”’ activities, habits or inherited reflexes, for which suitable 
stimuli are presented. This will continue until some one of the 
random activities provides the complementary stimulus or removes 
the impediment and so permits the original response to complete 
itself. But in proportion as an organism is ‘‘experienced’’ in the 
matter such auxiliary activities are not random. Certain of the 
present stimuli have acquired ‘‘meaning.’’ The immediate response 
which they excite is again, as in the case of the original response, 
the first of a series of acts. Successive ulterior acts are made ready 

22 Or the anticipatory set may have so much momentum that it is impossible 
to readjust quickly to a change in the situation. A good example is afforded by 
the case of the subject who being prepared to lift a heavy weight is given a 
light one instead, with the result that it is flung high above the head with a 


wholly disproportionate expenditure of energy. (Quoted from Miiller by James, 
Principles, 1890, II., p. 502, note.) 
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to take their turn. But in some cases these tentative reserves 
will coincide and in some cases they will conflict with the suspended 
response. Where the former is the case the tentative act will be 
performed and where the latter occurs the act will be abandoned 
after having been ‘‘considered.”’ 

We have now obtained a first approximation to a view of inter- 
ested or purposive action. An act is performed because its pre- 
pared sequel or implicit phase coincides with the incomplete part 
of some course of action that is at the time dominating the organism. 
Under the tension created by a suspended response an organism 
performs one or more acts which promise the act or acts in which 
the response is carried out. Let us call the suspended response 
which for the time commands the energies of the organism, the deter- 
mining tendency; and let us use the expression auxiliary responses 
for the acts which occur under the influence of such a tendency 
when its completion is delayed. 

Suppose, for example, that my determining tendency is to ob- 
tain a book from my study. I approach the door and turn the knob, 
having in readiness and in serial order the neuro-muscular coordi- 
nations involved in pushing open the door, walking across the room 
and grasping the book. The door, however, resists my push. This 
act being checked, the ulterior acts are also checked and crowd it 
from the rear. I do not desist, responding irrelevantly to some 
other stimulus that happens to engage my attention, as a baffled 
kitten may turn to playing with its tail, but I ‘‘try,’’ or engage in 
auxiliary responses. Being a person of experience, however, instead 
of kicking, pounding, shouting or running back and forth, I look 
around, that is I increase the number and range of stimuli that 
affect me. Finally I see a key hanging on a nail. This key means 
sometuing to me. It has its immediate meaning as something to be 
grasped, and an ulterior meaning in terms of a series of antici- 
patory sets arranged in depth. In other words, when I grasp keys 
[I also get ready to perform certain further acts in orderly suc- 
cession. Near the head of this tentative line of action is that same 
anticipatory set (for pushing open the door) which now stands at 
the head of the original line, pressing for release. The implicit 
phase of the auxiliary course of action coincides with the suspended 
portion of the dominating tendency, and the auxiliary course of 
action is adopted.?* 

The central feature of this conception of human behavior is that 


23 In this case the suspended course of action is resumed at the same point 
at which it was interrupted. I might have adopted a course of action whose 
reserve phases coincided with those of the dominating tendency later on. In 
other words I might have gone around and climbed in a window, or borrowed 
my neighbor’s book. 
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general state of the organism which has been termed a determining 
tendency. The organism as a whole is for a time preoccupied with 
a certain task which absorbs its energy and appropriates its mechan- 
isms. It must be assumed that synaptic resistances are lowered or 
heightened not merely as a result of the past history of the nervous 
system, but as the result of some present systematic readjustment.” 
The passing of impulses through certain channels must be conceived 
not as the result of past erosion, but as the result of a correlated 
raising and lowering of gates. Another analogy is afforded by the 
insertion in a mechanical musica] instrument of a record or per- 
forated roll which calls the parts of the instrument into play in 
simultaneous and successive patterns. 

There can be little doubt that the organism is subject to such 
‘*seizures.’’ Hitherto attention has been directed chiefly to their 
origin, or to their behavior under peculiar conditions, as when they 
are repressed.?> It is here contended that whether such determining 
tendencies are congenital or acquired, whether they are the agents 
or the victims of repression, they do in any case exist and give to 
human (and much of animal) behavior its characteristic form. In 
discussions of the instincts it has been customary to dwell upon 
their congenital origin, and upon the specific pattern of the re- 
sponse; while little has been said about the power which an aroused 
instinct has to take possession of the entire organism. We have 
heard much of the stimuli to anger, much of the feeling of anger, 
and much of the more or less specific and more or less doubtful in- 
nate forms of response in which it expresses itself. But we have 
heard comparatively little of the state of being angry.?® Cannon’s 

24 As evidence of the willingness of psychologists to accept other determiners 
of action than recency, frequency and other items of the local history of the 
mechanisms immediately involved, it may be noted that Watson includes among 
such determiners ‘‘the general setting of the situation as a whole,’’ and the 
experiences, ‘‘emotional tensions,’’ etc., of the organism as a whole in the period 
immediately preceding the incidence »f the stimulus. There should be added the 
general posture of the organism as a whole at the moment of the incidence of the 
stimulus. Cf. Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 1919, p, 3. 

‘ 25 Over and above the question of the formation of a determining tendency 
there is also the profoundly important question of its being called into play. 
What is it that puts any given determining tendency in the ascendancy at any 
given time and causes it to be successively superseded by others? Why am I 
now angry, now running to catch a train and now thinking out a problem? We 
may surmise what some of the causes are, such as routine, the onset of new 
stimuli, the completion of a previous course of action, health, fatigue, or the 
requirements of some long range ‘‘programme’’ of action. It is with no in- 
tention of slighting this question that it is omitted here. Whatever be the facts 
they will not invalidate anything that we may learn about the structure and 
working of the determining tendency when once it is in control. 

26 A notable exception is the passage in which James describes the situa- 
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experiments have shown, however, that in anger the whole organism 
is virtually commandeered for war purposes: 

Thus are the body’s reserves—the stored adrenin and the accumulated 
sugar—called forth for instant service; thus is the blood shifted to nerves and 
muscles that may have to bear the brunt of struggle; thus is the heart set rapidly 
beating to speed the circulation; and thus, also, are the activities of the diges- 
tive organs for the time abolished. Just as in war between nations the arts and 
industries which have brought wealth and contentment must suffer serious neg- 
leet or be wholly set aside both by the attacker and the attacked, and all the 
supplies and energies developed in the period of peace must be devoted to the 
present conflict; so, likewise, the functions which in quiet times establish and 
support the bodily reserves are, in times of stress, instantly checked or completely 
stopped, and these reserves lavishly drawn upon to increase power in the attack 
and in the defense or flight.23 


What is true of the bodily functions regulated by the autonomic 
nervous system is also true of the functions regulated by the central 
nervous system. In an angry organism bodily movements and 
postures, speech, imagery and ideation, attention, and even recep- 
tivity to sensory stimulation, are all drawn into one comprehensive 
response. Only stimuli whose meanings are congruent with this 
general cast of mind are responded to. Other responses involving 
different uses of the same parts and organs are temporarily in- 
hibited. The organism literally lives and moves and has his being 
in anger. 

While the major emotions exemplify the extent to which a deter- 
mining tendency may master the total organism, they are in several 
respects peculiar. There is usually no specific end-response in which 
the course of action culminates. It is rather a series of acts of a 
similar type, such as abuse or blows in the case of anger. It is not 
highly articulated and subordinated, but moves from point to point 
upon the same level. Such action is usually too precipitate to be 
nicely selective. And, finally, such action is unique in the extent 
to which it interferes with the internal economy of the organism. 
Too much emphasis on the major emotions tends, therefore, to ob- 
secure the essential characteristics of the determining tendency. 
For a determining tendency may culminate in specific and delicate 
adjustment like the spelling of a word, or the picking of a lock. 
It may be highly organized, and convergent in long-delayed achieve- 
ment. It is not necessary that the determining tendency should 
eal] the entire organism into play. One may prepare a lecture with- 
out disturbing one’s digestive processes, or solve a problem without 
appreciable effect upon one’s respiration. It is even possible that 
tion in which ‘‘any strong emotional state whatever is upon us,’’ or ‘‘the fever 
fit is on us’’: Principles, 1890, II., p. 563. 


27 W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage, 1915, 
p. 269. 
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two or more determining tendencies should be active at the same 
time and divide the organism between them. But the major emo- 
tions illustrate in an exaggerated form the distinguishing feature 
of the determining tendency, namely its selection of its own auxil- 
iary and constituent activities. 

If instincts be interpreted as determining tendencies, and if this 
be the mark of teleology, how are we to account for the difference 
between human behavior and the behavior of animals such as birds 
and insects whose rich instinctive endowment is proverbial? This 
question proves the importance of distinguishing between a concate- 
nation and a subordination of responses. In the typical animal 
instinct a series or concatenation of responses is innately determined, 
owing to the fact that the successful completion of each component 
response in turn furnishes the stimulus for the next, the series cul- 
minating in a result that is useful to the organism. This is some- 
times spoken of as a chain-reflex ; but the term is misleading because 
it suggests that the component responses are pure reflexes, whereas 
the reflexive character lies rather in their sequence. The component 
responses themselves are tentative and intelligent. The segments 
of the nest-building operation, for example, such as the movements 
througk space, and the selection, grasping and carrying of mate- 
rials, are performed more or less experimentally and adapted to 
local conditions. The purposiveness of the behavior lies not in the 
appropriateness of the several phases to the end-result, but in the 
persistence and resourcefulness exhibited in each phase regarded by 
itself. The successive responses are not subordinated to the end- 
result as their purpose. The completed nest, in other words, is not 
anticipated. It is this which distinguishes the bird from a human 
house-builder. In the case of the latter the domestic complex is 
guiding the action throughout. Everything which the human 
agent does from the first consultation with his architect is in some 
measure qualified by this meaning and selected on this account. 
As a result there is not merely variability within each component, 
but variability of components. The human builder has subordi- 
nated his auxiliary acts to his determining tendency to a greater 
depth; and in order that this should be possible, he must be capable 
of a much more complicated far-flung play of meaning. 


Let us now turn to certain salient characteristics of human be- 
havior viewed as interested or teleological, for the purpose of verify- 
ing and amplifying the conception already outlined. 

The central contention in William James’s epoch-making Prin- 
ciples of Psychology is that selection, interest or purpose is the essen- 
tial and distinguishing feature of mind. ‘‘Consciousness is at all 
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times primarily a selective agency.’’* Our senses themselves are 
organs of selection. Attention, perception, thought, taste, and the 
moral will are all modes of choice by which a man’s personality and 
his world are finally individuated and stabilized. In one of his early 
essays, an essay that has been too little read, James distinguishes be- 
tween real teleology in which the agent asserts his own end, and 
‘‘hypothetical’’ teleology, or the case in which an external observer 
finding the result of an action to be useful imputes them to the agent 
as an end: 

We can describe the latter only in teleological terms, hypothetically, or else 
by the addition of a supposed contemplating mind which measures what it sees 
going on by its private teleological standard, and judges it intelligent. But con- 
sciousness itself is not merely intelligent in this sense. It is intelligent intelli- 
gence. It seems to supply both the means and the standard by which they are 


measured. It not only serves a final purpose, but brings a final purpose—posits, 
declares it.29 


No one would now be disposed to dispute the essential soundness 
of this position. The human individual does not merely do things 
that are useful as judged by an external observer, but by its own 
activity adopts and seeks that result in relation to which its deeds are 
useful. And as James has so persuasively shown, the individual’s 
experience is not dictated to him by external events, so that his mind 
merely echoes what goes on around him; but his experience is always 
in some sense what he makes it, what he is himself disposed to look 
for. But granting this, let us inquire whether we must therefore 
follow James in his next step, when he says: 

It seems hopelessly impossible to formulate anything of this sort in non- 
mental terms, and this is why I must still contend that the phenomenon of sub- 
jective ‘‘interest,’’ as soon as the animal consciously realizes the latter, appears 
upon the scene as an absolutely new factor, which we can only suppose to be 


latent thitherto in the physical environment by crediting the physical atoms, 


etc., each with a consciousness of its own, approving or condemning its mo- 
tions,80 


In other words must we adopt a dualistic sundering of mind and 
body in order to provide for the individual’s assertion of his inter- 
ests against the world about him? Does ‘‘physical’’ mean ‘‘pas- 
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sive,’’ ‘‘secondary,’’ ‘‘compliant’’? Not unless one wishes it to. If 


28 Vol. I., p. 139. The best statement (too long to quote) is to be found in 
Vol. I., pp. 289-90. Cf. also I., pp. 8, 11, 402, 583-84, 594; IT., pp. 558-59, 584. 
Tn the account in I., pp. 583-84, of voluntary association James speaks of ‘‘some 
general interest which for the time has seized upon the mind’’; and gives an ad- 
mirable account of pressure exerted by an obstructed response. 

29From ‘‘Spencer’s Definition of Mind as Correspondence,’’ Jour. of 
Specul. Philos., 1878. This essay is now reprinted in a volume entitled Collected 
Essays and Reviews, 1920, and the passage quoted appears on p. 64, 

30 Tbid., pp. 64-65, 
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one wishes to divide the individual into two parts and say that the 
part in which the environment is agent and the individual reagent 
is body, and that the part in which the individual is agent and the 
environment reagent is mind, one is entitled to do so, merely as a 
matter of terminology. But to go further and to identify the phys- 
ical organism wholly with the first, leaving the second to be provided 
for by some alien and incommensurable factor, is certainly not war- 
ranted by what we know about the physical organism. In propor- 
tion as the organism is unified and functions as a whole its behavior 
is incapable of being translated into simple reactions correlated 
severally with external events. The observer with his eye on any 
given set of external conditions finds that he can not predict the 
organism’s behavior. Its behavior is ‘‘spontaneous’’ or internally 
conditioned. The most recent developments in physiology as well as 
in psychology and psychiatry have emphasized the extent to which 
the organism is integrated; the extent, in other words, to which any 
particular deed is to be accounted for in terms of the state of the or- 
ganism itself rather than in terms of the incidence of an external 
stimulus. The better the organism is understood, the more does it 
assume just those characters which James insists upon as the prerog- 
atives of mind. Thus in proportion as an organism is an individual 
its movements are governed by its own internal organization, Through 


these movements the organism not only acts on the environment, but 
introduces, terminates and varies those relations which enable the 
environment to act on 7t, and so determines even its own experiences 
and fortunes. 


In further confirmation and amplification of our conception of 
purpose let us test it by the application of two ideas which will be 
generally accepted as contained in or associated with the traditional 
view of human conduct. These two ideas are: (1) the subordination 
of means to ends; (2) determination by the future. 

1. Subordination of means to ends. Purpose is supposed to have 
two levels; or two factors of which one rules and the other serves. 
Just this duality and subordination seems to be provided in the re- 
lation of the determining tendency and the auxiliary response. This 
duality and subordination is especially striking in the case of the 
learning process, as this is studied experimentally.** The organism 
is first put into a condition of hunger, or fear, or desire. This state 
then acts both as the exciting cause of the trial activities and as the 
arbiter that determines which one among them shall be deemed suc- 
cessful. An organization which is exerting itself under the influence 

31 The writer has applied the present conception to, or, rather derived it 


from, the learning process in an article entitled ‘‘Docility and Purpose,’’ 
Psychol. Rev., 1918, p. 25. 
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of hunger will cease to exert itself only upon the performance of an 
act by which hunger is satisfied, that is, an act by which the food- 
taking response is enabled to complete itself. But what is true of 
the learning process is characteristic of developed behavior generally. 
Man, at least, is normally in the condition of one learning. That is 
to say, he is proceeding more or less tentatively, instigated by a de- 
termining tendency and finding a way that shall suit it. Through 
this conception the relation of end to means obtains an interpreta- 
tion which distinguishes it, without isolating it, from the cognate 
relations of whole to part and of cause to effect. 

2. Determination by the future. That a reference to the future 
as in some sense governing the act, is an essential feature of the tra- 
ditional conception of purpose appears from the commonest terms of 
the teleological vocabulary, such as ‘‘for the sake of,’’ ‘‘in order to,”’’ 
‘“‘with a view to,’’ ‘‘in fear of,’’ ‘‘in hope of,’’ ‘‘lest,’’ etc. It is 
evident that no account of human conduct which fails to set apart 
some special feature as the connotation of these expressions will, 
either in or out of scientific laboratories, seem to cover the facts. 
It is not sufficient to conceive the organism as making random 
efforts instigated by a determining tendency; nor is it sufficient 
that these efforts should cease when one of these efforts ‘‘suc- 
ceeds.’’ For there is as yet no act of which it can be said that it is 
done with a view to or for the sake of a future act.*? ‘‘Random,”’ 
‘‘hit-or-miss’’ action is essentially unguided action, which so far as 
its own immediate determination is concerned is as disposed to miss 
as to hit. Philosophical opinion in the past has usually vacillated 

32 In an article entitled ‘‘ Instinct and Purpose,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1920, Vol. 
27, p. 227, Dr. E. C. Tolman says, speaking of a cat’s efforts to get out of a 
cage, ‘*The mere fact that on each single trial it hits about until it gets out, 
seems to me to be sufficient to characterize its activity as purposive. The cat 
hits about in order to get out, for the sake of getting out ...,’’ etc. While the 
article as a whole is an admirable statement of a view that I hold to be funda- 
mentally sound both in method and in doctrine, I can not believe that the author 
is correct in this claim. What the exponents of purposiveness are looking for is 
an act of which it can be said that its occurrence is due to its promise or fore- 
cast. No act even though it be aroused by a determining tendency can be of 
the sort required unless it has meaning, that is, arouses anticipatory reactions to 
its sequel; and unless it is preferred because of such anticipation. Such antici- 
pations are ordinarily the result of experience. But when an act is called 
‘‘random’’ it is implied that it is of the nature of a pure reflex, that is un- 
guided by experience. Dr, Tolman makes the important point that random ac- 
tivities of the sort aroused in connection with a determining tendency ‘‘ vary 
within a class’’ which persists as a whole, and so are in type determined in 
advance. But even so we do not get the means selected because of its future or 
implicit relation to the end until the factor of meaning becomes effective. I 
believe that Dr. Tolman’s account of thought is also unsatisfactory in so far as 
he fails here to regard ‘‘thought-of acts’’ as projected or uncompleted acts. 
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between two impossible positions. According to one opinion the 
purposive act is governed by an ideal form, or ‘‘final cause.’’ But 
such a cause can not lie upon the plane of existence at all, and can 
not belong to the future of any particular act. It ends by becoming 
a static interpretation of the act, colored by illicit associations of 
futurity. According to the other opinion the purposive act is gov- 
erned by the antecedently existing idea of a future result. But this 
explanation goes to pieces on the rock of dualism. A writer like 
Hobhouse, whose predilections are empirical and naturalistic, circles 
closely by the solution here proposed, but nevertheless ends with the 
more or less inscrutable paradox that in the case of purpose, ‘‘the 
doing is determined by what is done.’’** 

The solution would seem to lie in the action of present dispositions 
which are correlated with future contigencies. A calendar of engage- 
ments filled out for the next month exists and acts in the present. 
Nevertheless it is correlated serially and progressively with the fu- 
ture. Similarly the responses organized and serially adjusted so as 
to be executed in sequence exist now among the determining condi- 
tions of present events. Nevertheless they are functionally correlated 
with a sequence of events in the historical future—in their own fu- 
ture. A series of dated anticipatory responses is thus a projection 
of the future upon the present spatial field, and provides a means by 


which the contingent future may be translated into the physically 
existent present. 


Let us now sum up our conception of purposive or interested ac- 
tion, as a basis for discussing the very intimate, confusing, and com- 
promising relations which it sustains with reason or intellect.*4 A 
determining tendency* is a general response-system, tentatively ad- 


33 Development and Purpose, 1913, p. 320. Cf. the statement on p, 319: 
‘*Generically then a purpose may be defined as a cause conditioned in its opera- 
tion by its own tendency. . . . Not the result as an event which may happen to- 
morrow, next year, perhaps never, but its own movement towards the result, the 
conational movement that it initiates and sustains, is integral and essential to 
its being.’’ But until the mechanism of tendency is indicated, such a statement 
is little more than a restatement of the problem. 

34In an article to be entitled ‘‘The Independent Variability of Purpose 
and Belief,’’ which will appear in a later number of this JouRNAL. 

35Dr, Tolman (op. cit., 222) prefers to use the expression ‘‘ determining 
adjustment.’’ I use the term tendency which suggests expenditure of energy, 
rather than adjustment which suggests a sluicing or distributing of energies 
otherwise provided, because I wish to regard the determining tendency as in- 
eluding whatever may be necessary to initiate effort. This will doubtless involve 
originating stimuli; but I should not like to use an expression that suggested 
that the determining set plays a waiting game. Otherwise Dr. Tolman’s is the 
best account I know of the agency which I have here in mind, 

I find much to applaud in an article by L. L. Thurston, entitled ‘‘The 
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vancing towards completion, or tentatively renewing itself.*° Inter- 
ested or purposive action is tentative action adopted because the 
anticipatory responses which it partially arouses coincide with the un- 
fulfilled or implicit phase of such’ a determining tendency. 


RaueH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Le Néo-Réalisme. René Kremer. Louvain: Institut de Philosophie. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. x+ 310. 


American neo-realists have every reason to be gratified with this 
European appreciation of their campaign and doctrine. Dr. Kremer 
has read everything, or nearly everything, that is of any value for 
throwing light upon his subject. His success in finding his material 
has been remarkable and his industry in mastering it quite extraor- 
dinary. The University of Louvain contained much that escaped 
destruction, and Professor F. C. S. Schiller placed his own library 
at Dr. Kremer’s service. 

Dr. Kremer notices that realism in one form or another has been 
gaining recognition in Great Britain, France, Germany and Aus- 
tria, but he regards American neo-realism as the most explicit and 
most original. This chapter of American philosophy is, he says, al- 
most unknown in Europe, and he has made it his task to describe it, 
with a minimum of criticism, to readers of French. The account 
seems substantially correct and very accurate. The movement had to 
be studied largely in a confusion of articles, most of them polemical 
in purpose if not in tone, and the author’s patience and clear-sighted 
appreciation deserve all praise. 

This is not to say, however, that any one of the leading neo-real- 
ists will be perfectly satisfied. No outsider is likely to render the 
doctrines of such a crusade to the complete satisfaction of the cru- 
Anticipatory Aspect of Consciousness’’ (this JOURNAL, 1919, Vol. XVI., pp. 
561-569). I believe that this writer makes the mistake of defining behavior in 
terms of consciousness instead of consciousness in terms of behavior. But he 
makes skilful use of the serial arrangement of the response and the function of 
the ‘‘unfinished act.’’ His account of intelligence in terms of the degree of re- 
moteness of ‘‘consciousness’’ (trial and error?) from the overt act, and his 
application of this view to instinct (563) are admirable. Although I did not 
read this article until I had formulated my own views, I am glad to find in it at 
least a partial corroboration of them. 

86 In other words a determining tendency may be progressive or recurrent. 


In this appears to lie the difference between desire and enjoyment, But this most 
important question must be omitted here. 
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saders. It seems to me, however, that each of the six ought to be 
satisfied, and I am sure that they will take great pleasure in this 
effort of an old realist of Belgium to understand the new realists of 
America. 

There is no occasion to repeat for American readers Dr. Kremer’s 
exposition. His chapters have the following titles: The Realistic 
Evolution of American Philosophy, The Critique of Idealism, Real- 
ism and Pragmatism, The Programme of the New School, Realistic 
Epistemology and its Proofs, The Problem of Truth and Error, The 
Theory of Values, The Originality of Neo-Realism. But the appre- 
ciation and criticism at the end deserve attention. 

Dr. Kremer is struck by the fact that the writers whose work neo- 
realists claim to continue are not those usually classed among the 
realists. Hume, Avenarius and Mach seem to be the patrons most 
openly recognized. Among writers in German, Husserl and Mei- 
nong, and in England Bertrand Russell, Nunn, Alexander and Moore 
had more or less influence. 

The realists of the older school are glad to welcome the collabora- 
tion of the American group, with certain reservations. Indeed the 
R. P. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., has drawn upon some of the argu- 
ments of Professor McGilvary in his Dieu, son existence et sa nature. 
But there are seven ways in which, according to Dr. Kremer, neo- 
realism might with advantage be modified. 

1. The neo-realists are too much inclined to form an isolated clan. 
Their expositions would gain in elasticity and influence if the pha- 
lanx formation were abandoned. 

2. One good result of returning to the methods of individual in- 
dependence would be the passing of the curious terminology which 
is a difficulty for uninitiated readers. With more moderation in 
their statements there would be less to explain, and, as unsympa- 
thetic readers are likely to think, to retract. 

3. Their psychological analysis must recognize the subject and 
its reactions, as well as the field of objects. 

4. The faith in science should not be quite so naive; it would be 
a gain for empiricism if systematized opinions were not so inevitably 
baptized as facts. 

5. There is a conflict between empiricism and rationalism. Now 
and then rationalism tries in vain to absorb empiricism. Reasonable 
philosophy requires both elements properly adjusted. 

6. The neo-realists in their opposition to metaphysical dualism 
leave no place for spiritual substance. Descartes did, indeed, make 
too radical a separation, but both elements unite to form the actual 
human being. 
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7. And finally, if realism is to live, it must not leave out what 
idealism properly included, the appreciation of personality. There 
is no call to absorb the finite in the Absolute, the evil in the good, 
but above finite spirits and defeated wills must be recognized the 
Infinite Spirit, the source and end of all things. Hume, Avenarius 
and Mach, Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine and St. Thomas must not 
be forgotten. 

This summary reads crudely enough beside Dr. Kremer’s sincere 
and graceful sentences, but it may serve to suggest the points of 
affinity and divergence between the old and the new doctrine. There 
are suggestions that Dr. Kremer will publish a study of contempo- 
rary realism in Great Britain, and when that work appears, very in- 
teresting comparisons will be possible, as well as further conclusions. 

The present work is an important one for introducing American 
philosophy to European readers of French. Dr. Kremer is well 
aware that neo-realism is not the whole of recent philosophy in 
America, but his European public may not realize it. It is to be 
hoped that he will continue his studies in our philosophy, and tell his 
readers about that large and vigorous current in which the chief 
effort, perhaps, is to safeguard empiricism against the rationalistiec 
appetite. 

It is not unnatural that Dr. Kremer should apprehend American 
pragmatism too much, under the suggestion of the American realists. 
And it is not surprising that he does not distinguish between the 
Cambridge and the Chicago product, inasmuch as relatively few 
Americans do so; but in a study of recent American philosophy of 
the progressive type, this distinction is of the first importance. 

Dr. Kremer begins his study quite rightly with the critique of 
realism, and he recognizes that one characteristic of neo-realism is 
its spirit of scientific method. But the passing of idealism is a phe- 
nomenon that can not be explained by the success alone of any par- 
ticular criticism ; the success of the criticism is rather a symptom of 
the passing of something that idealism sought to guarantee. It will 
be greatly to our advantage when philosophers of the older disciplines 
take the trouble to see our philosophy and tell us their impressions. 
Dr. Kremer’s report of the other phases of American criticism would 
be, I am sure, one that we should be glad to see offered to readers of 
his very beautiful language. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Sinnesphysiologische-Untersuchungen. Juuitus PIKuER, Leipzig: 
Barth. 1917. Pp. vili+ 515. 


The title of Professor Pikler’s book is misleading. Sensory physi- 
ology it is not, nor are many of the investigations experimental. It 
is not clear from the text, but one surmises that the few empirical 
observations were, for the most part, made by the author himself 
without corroboration by other observers, since there is only an 
occasional reference to a few voluntary subjects. 

In the preface the author states that he has called his investi- 
gation sensory physiological because his aim is physiological rather 
than psychological; namely, the determination of objective processes 
underlying consciousness, rather than a description of conscious 
states. True, there is no introspection, but the nearest approach to 
physiology is the constantly occurring phrase ‘‘adaptation of the 
organism.’’ 

Professor Pikler’s criticisms are aimed chiefly at what seems to 
him a mechanistic interpretation of consciousness. He has observed, 
as have also most beginners of psychology, that there is not a one-to- 
one correspondence between the stimulus and the response. Instead 
of describing a reaction as conditioned by both the stimulation and 
the state of the organism as modified by experience, he attempts to 
show that we have many perceptions which are independent of 
sensory stimulation. 

The general plan is to discuss the various theories explanatory of 
a particular perceptual phenomenon, to show the weakness of all 
such theories built upon a sensory basis and then to conclude that 
he has verified his theory of adaptation. In the last analysis 
adaptation seems to mean for him mental adaptation. Attempts to 
discourage strictly scientific and rigidly empirical explanations are 
unfortunately not infrequent. One is reminded of Dr. J. S. Hal- 
dane’s attack in The New Philosophy upon a physical and chemical 
explanation of life. After tearing down the scientific understruc- 
ture Dr. Haldane says, ‘‘To the question why living organisms be- 
have as they do, the only answer is that it is a part of the nature 
of reality that they do so.’’ Indeed, if it were not for the critical 
examination of contemporary psychology by Professor Pikler one 
would have, at times, the feeling that one were back in the age of 
mental philosophy. 

As a good example of the author’s mental set might be cited his 
conclusion regarding stroboscopic effects similar to those examined 
by Wertheimer. Professor Pikler has described some interesting 
variations of Wertheimer’s work and has, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
quite rightly rejected Wertheimer’s explanation. His own conclu- 
sions, however, are as follows: ‘‘There are sensations which have 
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their origin neither in an adequate sensory stimulation, nor in any 
other sensory stimulation, nor in experience, but rather in an 
a priori, adaptive, self-preservation tendency which is entirely in- 
dependent of experience.”’ 

Again, in the first chapter Strumpell’s theory, that we go to 
sleep because of the absence of sensory stimulation and awaken be- 
cause of the presence of the same, is vigorously attacked. Strum- 
pell’s patient was anesthetic except in one ear and one eye. When 
the eye was closed and the ear stopped the patient fell asleep. But, 
remarks Professor Pikler, what causes him to awaken? No sensa- 
tions can penetrate the barriers of this almost complete anesthesia. 
His conjecture is that excess energy, the desire for psychic activity, 
is so great that the patient moves spontaneously. He opens his eyes, 
begins to remember, think, etc. There is a drive (trieb) toward or 
interest in recuperation which underlies sleep and an interest causes 
us to awaken. 

The other chapters of the book are concerned with the negative 
judgment, the perception of visual depth, kinematographic percep- 
tions, optical illusions and Ranschburg’s phenomenon of retroactive 
inhibition. 

The author apologizes for bringing heterogeneous problems to- 
gether in one volume. In justification of his plan, however, it may 
be stated that the problems are held together by a certain similarity 
of theoretical treatment. The critical historical parts of the book 
are of more value than the very questionable positive contributions. 
Throughout, there is that sombre coloring of faculty psychology 
which so inhibits the enthusiasm of the present-day experimental 
psychologist. The only American author mentioned is Professor 
Dewey and his name appears in a quotation. 


H. S. LANGFELD. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
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MIND, July, 1920. The Importance of the Sensory Attribute 
of Order (pp. 257-277): H. J. Warr.—The ordinal attribute of 
sensory stuff is the foundation of spatial arrangement, and forms a 
basis for the solution of the problems of recognition, memory, and 
cognition. Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion (pp. 277- 
294) : Wm. McDovueat. — Contends for the position of MeDougall’s 
Social Psychology that instinctive tendencies are the mainsprings 
of activity, against the doctrine of Woodworth in his Dynamic Psy- 
chology and of Graham Wallas and Hocking. Some Recent Theories 
of Consciousness (pp. 294-313): A. K. Rogers. — Critical examina- 
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tion of the theories of Alexander, Woodbridge, James and Me- 
Gilvary. A New Theory of Sleep and Dreams (pp. 313-3823) : 
Evucenio RiGNANo.— Dreams are the result of an ‘‘affective func- 
tional rest not accompanied by a corresponding intellective func- 
tional rest.’’ Critical Notices. Bernard Bosanquet, Implications 
and Linear Inference: C. D. Broap. N. O. Lossky, The Intuitive 
Basis of Knowledge: C. D. Broap. Sigmund Freud, Totem and 
Taboo: Resemblances between the Psychic Lives of Savages and 
Neurotics: Wm. McDoueaty. Henri Bergson: L’Energie Spiritu- 
elle, Essais et Conferences: F. C. S. Scotter. New Books. George 
Galloway: The Idea of Immortality: H. Rasupauu. J. T. Merz, A 
Fragment on the Human Mind: A. E. Taytor. A. Wohlgemuth, 
Pleasure-Unpleasure: JAMES DrREVER. W. S. Hunter, General Psy- 
chology: JAMES Drever. R. C. Lodge, An Introduction to Modern 
Logic: B. Bosanquet. G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of Fine 
Art: B. Bosanquet. H. J. Watt, The Foundations of Music. 
W. Powell, The Infinite Attribute of God: G. G. E. Mercer, Why 
do We Die?: G. G. W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and its Disorders: 
W. LM. R.S. Carroll, The Mastery of Nervousness Based wpon 
Self Re-education: W. L. M. G. Gentile, Sommario di Pedagogia 
come Scienza Filosofica; G Gentile, La Riforma della Dialettica 
Hegeliana; L. Vivante, Principii di Etica; A. Shannon, Morning 
Knowledge; J. A. Smith, The Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile: B. 
Bosanquet. A. Aliotta, Za guerra eterna e il dramma dell’ 


esistenza: A. E. T. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes: Mind Asso- 
ciation. 


Liebert, Arthur. Das Problem der Geltung. (Zweite Auflage.) 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1920. Pp. 262. Br. 40m. Geb. 50 m. 

Read, Carveth. The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1920. Pp. 350. 

Wahl, Jean. Les Philosophies pluralistes d’Angleterre et d’Amér- 
ique. Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. 323. 15 fr. 

Wahl, Jean. Du Role de 1’idée de 1’instant dans la philosophie de 
Descartes. Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. 48. 3 fr. 50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THEODORE FLOURNOY 


On November 5, 1920, occurred the death of Théodore Flournoy, 
the eminent psychologist and philosopher of Geneva. For Ameri- 
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cans his name will always be coupled with that of William James; the 
friendship, based on a kinship of temperament and of philosophical 
views, that sprang up between the two men, and that gave us Flour- 
noy’s admirable sketch of James’s thought, was a precious example 
of the bonds that may exist between searchers after truth. There 
was, in fact, a remarkable resemblance between the careers of the 
Swiss and the American. Like James, Flournoy took his doctorate 
in medicine, and like him he felt the call to a wider field of thought. 
After studying, at Geneva and in Germany, the natural sciences and 
philosophy, and after working under Wundt at Leipzig, he returned 
in 1885 to his native city to lecture on the history and philosophy of 
the sciences. His thought at this time was based largely on a thorough 
study of Kant; and he endeavored to formulate a position which 
would allow of untrammelled devotion to scientific truth while preserv- 
ing the essentials of the Protestant faith to which he was sincerely 
attached. Like James, he preserved these two interests to the very 
end, and was the doughty opponent of what he called the ‘‘monistic 
and deterministic naturalism of ‘modern thought.’’’ Gifted with 
a hatred of dogma and of closed systems, and ever ready to admit 
new facts and new ideas to his hospitable mind, he yet preserved 
rigorously the distinction between individual opinion and scientific 
truth. In 1890 he turned his attention definitely to psychology, and 
in his Métaphysique et Psychologie he proclaimed in ringing tones 
the independence of the latter discipline as a natural and experi- 
mental science. The next year he was appointed to a newly founded 
chair of psychology, which he insisted be in the Faculty of Sciences. 
Fluornoy is most widely known as editor of the Archives de Psy- 
chologie, where much of his most original contributions appeared. 
Again like James, who wrote him, ‘‘ Your work as a philosopher will 
be more irreplaceable than what results you might get in the labora- 
tory out of the same number of hours,’’ he was drawn more to a con- 
sideration of the import of the new science than to the actual routine 
of experimentation. Hypnotism, dual personality, and other ab- 
normal phenomena interested him; in many respects he was a pre- 
cursor of the psychanalysts, and published several volumes of re- 
searches into the dim realm of the subconscious. The psychology of 
religion, in uniting his two chief interests, proved a field of inexhaust- 
ible possibilities. 
When pragmatism was launched it found in Flournoy a sym- 
pathetic and discerning friend, if not a blind disciple. Through 
lecture, article, and book, he took every opportunity to make known 
to the French-speaking world the philosophy of his friend. He had 
already done much to pave the way for it, and he found very con- 
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genial its voluntarism, its pluralism, above all its sense of freedom 
and of close contact with the common everyday realities of life. He 
stands as the successor of Sécrétan and Renouvier in upholding what 
the French call la philosophie de la liberté, and he advances beyond 
them in founding his theories upon the solid base of scientific fact. 

He remained ever faithful to the ideal he expressed in the closing 
words of Métaphysique et Psychologie: Dans la culture des sciences 
et la pratique des vertus tant privées que sociales, un meme zéle; en 
matiére de croyances métaphysiques, une compléte liberté indi- 
viduelle; en tout et partout, la tolérance et le support mutuels ces 
formes élémentaires, mais non les plus faciles, de la charité. 

J. H. Ranpaun, Jr. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

THE present rate of exchange makes it easy to subscribe to French 
periodicals. Those who wish to subscribe to the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale can do so by sending $1.20 to Professor James 
H. Woods, Prescott Hall, Cambridge (38), Mass. Those interested 
are reminded that the cost of a subscription can be divided among as 
many as care to join together. 

Ar the annual meeting of 1918 the American Philosophical. Asso- 
ciation passed the following resolution: 


The American Philosophical Association expresses its appreciation of the 
effort of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale to promote the knowledge of 
American Philosophy in France, and desires to perpetuate and deepen the inti- 
macy between France and the United States. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of recent French philosophy has been compiled 
by Professor Edmond Renoir, of Paris, at the suggestion of Professor 
Riley, of Vassar College, the cost of the preparation being paid by 
the Vassar College Library. A copy of this bibliography has been 
sent, through the Institute of International Education, to each 
member of the American Philosophical Association. 
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